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he was starting for Windsor to tender his resignation CHAR (March 2). He had some reason to suppose that the ^J^^, Queen might ask him for advice as to his successor. "If you were in my place, now, whom would you advise?" /. M. If I were in your place, considering the difficulties and embarrassments of personal questions, I should be disposed to decline advice. Mr. (?. No, I could not do that. It would not be consistent with my view of my duty not to advise if invited. /. M. Then I am bound to say that, though it is not ideal, and has many elements of danger to policies that you and I care for, I should advise Eosebery. Mr. G. I shall advise Spencer. These were pretty nearly the exact words used by each of us, but of course there were longish pauses, and the delicacy of the matter made us deliberate.
Keconstruction of a ministry necessarily turns upon personalities, and therefore cannot always be edifying. For us to throw down the reins would be as cowardly as it was in Pitt's colleagues, on their leader's death in 1806. We were under a special moral obligation to the Irish, because it was reliance on our fidelity and honour that had induced them to part company with their own chief. The difficulties were obvious. When Lord Derby retired from his third premiership in 1867, Disraeli was leader of the House of Commons, and for other reasons there could be no dispute as to the succession. Mr. Gladstone left no leader in the Commons. Harcourt had now no rival in experience of public life, in force as a debater, in mastery of parliamentary tactics, in unflinching devotion to his party, in constant attention and industry. "You and I," he once said to me, who only half deserved the compliment, "are